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as a wandering harper, then remembers that as there are none
in America, this would only make him the more conspicu-
ous; she rejects the idea of an organ grinder whose stooping
over the unwieldy box would be ugly and unattractive.
When the coachman in answer to her question as to the dis-
tance to Schenectady says "Four miles, ma'am" and points
to the milestone, she is certain it is he, and that the stone is
intended to mark the spot where they first spoke and which
they will visit in annual commemoration in after years. In
the end Anna confesses to her invention; Julia gives her up
in disgust and marries her sensible and helpful cousin. A
warning against the evils of novel-reading was part of the
standard morality of the domestic fiction of the time.
Cooper, in this sustained bit of farce, while apparently re-
peating the old lesson has changed it slightly but significant-
ly: the danger isn't in fiction itself but in mistaking it for life.
Along with this good sense, the story throws out an odd
xenophobic hint that girls will do better to have friendships
in their own family rather than with outsiders.

George, the hero of "Heart," catches cold when he gives
his coat to a poor man who has fainted on the sidewalk;
that evening at a party George plays the flute because he
has been inconsiderately requested to do so; his cold gets
worse and he dies; the heroine, although wooed by a
wealthy man, never marries. This sickly little tale, which
is palpably intended as a moral warning against the heart-
lessness of "society" and not against the evils of generosity,
is the first glimpse in Cooper of vulgar overindulged pity
for virtue unrewarded by a wicked world. He will not show
it again in his fiction as a mere matter of heart; his sentiment
can be florid and high-flown for a modern taste but except